arms reduction process; and
3. to strengthen the national and international control mechanisms and incentives designed to ensure continued arms reductions and prevent the spread of nuclear weapons.
The preceding chapters have described these risks. The relative importance of the various risks may change substantially over time, in ways that are difficult to predict in some cases.
U.S. consideration of the risks associated with the various options for management and disposition of its own plutonium must be informed by an awareness of the potential linkages between U.S. choices and the choices that may be made in the former Soviet Union. U.S. policy could affect the management and disposition of excess weapons plutonium in the former Soviet Union in a variety of ways—ranging from simply setting an example on the one hand, to financial assistance, negotiated agreements to pursue particular approaches, or outright purchase of former Soviet weapons plutonium on the other. Moreover, what is done with excess weapons plutonium in the United States and the former Soviet Union could affect, for good or ill, the fate of the substantially larger (and still growing) quantities of separated and unseparated plutonium discharged from civilian nuclear power reactors worldwide.
Characterizing the Risks
Candidate disposition approaches typically consist of several steps, beginning with intact nuclear weapons and proceeding through dismantlement and intermediate storage to long-term disposition.1 Long-term disposition itself is likely to involve some number of intermediate processing, storage, and transport steps, ending with either the physical destruction of the plutonium (by fission or transmutation) or its disposal in a form and location where it is intended to remain indefinitely.2 Evaluating the security benefits and liabilities of each approach requires an assessment of each step within it, with respect to each type of opportunity or threat.
The risks of theft and breakout differ greatly in their urgency and characteristics. As noted in Chapter 2, the risk of theft of fissile materials in the former Soviet Union is serious and urgent, given the political, social, and economic turmoil there. Theft of as little as several kilograms of material could pose major security risks.
Not all excess weapons plutonium will begin in the form of intact nuclear weapons, however; there are substantial quantities in scrap and residues in the nuclear weapons complexes today.
'Or, to be more specific, until it decays radioactively (with a half-life of 24,000 years) to uranium-235 (U-235V-also a potential weapons material, with a half-life of 700 million years.und in a special issue of the Journal of Nuclear Materials Management, January 1988. For a description of the Russian approach, see Oleg Bukharin, The Threat of Nuclear Terrorism and the Physical Security of Nuclear Installations and Materials in the Former Soviet Union (Monterey, Calif.: Center for Russian and Eurasian Studies, Monterey Institute of International Studies, Occasional Paper No. 2, August 1992).
